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ORIGINAL  PAPERS.  ’  iiipj  denominated  deists  or  infidels, 

because  the  sinj^ularity  of  the  epithet 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  vuljjar. 
Rut  to  those  minds,  that  are  prepar¬ 
ed  by  canclpr  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  of  faith,  the  reluctant  confes¬ 
sion,  that  has  been  extorted  by  the 
force  of  fact  from  the  lips  of  infide¬ 
lity  herself,  t\ill  give  full  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  to  this  ^vonderous  fulfill- 
The  professions  are  thought  to  ment.  The  variety  of  duties  incum- 
omplcte  education.  How  far  tra-  bent  on  a  clergyman  excludes  tJie 
rel  may  be  Essential  to  success  in  expediency  of  travel,  and  the  sacred- 
)rofeSHional  life,  may  be  well  to  i  on-  '  ness  of  his  employ  renders  impro- 
sider.  'I'lie  subject  naturally  re-  per  its  influence,  since  it  directs  his 
solves  itself  into  the  heads  of  divini-  undivided  attention  to  objects  at  an 
ty,  physic  and  law.  To  divines,  it ,  infinite  distance  above  tl.is  s^xek  of 
^vilf  readily  be  granted,  travel  is  nut  eartli.  Elocpience  is  doubtiess  im- 
very  useful.  The  attributes  ofGo<l  portant  to  clergymen,  as  it  may  be 
ind  the  nature  of  man,  the  evidences  ,  made  a  very  powerful  engine  in 
)f  Christianity  and  iiroofs  of  revela- ,  luinging  many  to  the  knowledge  of 


truth.  Rut  does  this  receive  im- 
proven>ent  from  travel?  Were  we  to 
judge  from  instances  around  us,  we 
should  conclude  in  the  negative.  1 
.say  from  instances  around  us  ;  for 
I  from  among  us  have  gone  forth  to 


ion,  the  construciion  of  scripture 
nd  the  developement  of  the  only 
eligion  it  consistently  supports, 
nay  us  well  be  contemplated  in  one 
lime,  as  another,  under  the  tropics, 

s  upon  the  equator.  True  it  is  in- . . ^  —  _ ^ _ _ 

leed,  tliat  visiting  the  regions  of  climes  beyond  tl^e  Atlantic,  candi- 
'gypt  and  those  couniries.  wlure  1  dates  for  the  desk  with  as  much  zeal, 
hut  prophecy  is  literally  fulfilled,  i  as  if  science  were  confined  to  the 
IV  hi.  h  said,  “therein  shall  not  one  {walls  of  Oxford,  and  theology  to 
tone  he  found  upon  another,”  migl.t  •  T^octors**  commons.  Othere  have 
Hike  an  aw  e  upon  some  minds, !  sought  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
lliat  would  so  strengthen  tin. ir  fuiih,  as  if  that  were  the  1  oliest  of  holies, 
is  to  put  them  forever  Ixyond  the  the  sanctuary  of  the  mercy-scat, the 
"each  of  iniidcliiy.  On  this  acccunt  only  place  in  the  world,  where  Cod 
it  might  be  useful  to  free  thinkers  ;  gave  audience  to  his  creatures, 
men,  who  without  thinking  at  all.  On  the  profession  of  physic.  The 
ire  most  strenuous  advocates  for  Wanderer  speaks  with  great  cau- 
^Ueniiouwesa  of  thought ;  to  men,  I  tion,  having  deference  to  profession- 
dio  arc  pleased  with  the  idea  of  be- '  al  authority.  To  the  tliecrv  of  nied- 
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icine,  travel  is  perhaps  highly  im¬ 
portant.  By  this  mean  the  force  of  ' 
coiistiiuLioncan  best  be  tried,  and  the  ' 
cllecls  of  natural  causes  most  strik¬ 
ingly  Iclt.  Besides  the  different  * 
degrees  of  medical  improvement  in  ‘ 
dittcrent  countries,  the  traditions  of  i 
some  people,  our  Indians  for  in-  j 
stance,  respectiiig  the  power  of 
plants,  the  disorders  that  rage  with  ’ 
peculiar  violence  in  some  countries 
and  their  modes  of  treatment,  all 
which  arc  best  learnt  on  the  spot,  I 
make  travel  necessary  to  perfecting  I 
physicians  in  the  theory  of  medi-  i 
cine.  But  I  humbly  conceiv#  it  i 
less  essential  to  practice.  It  is  j 
enough  for  a  man,  who  has  taken  i 
residence  for  life  in  a  particular  ! 
country,  to  have  studied  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  tlie  inhabilanis  there  ; 
what  efiects  tlie  rigor  of  tlieir  climate 
has  upon  tliem,  and  be  informed 
from  books,  wiiat  effects  it  would  I 
probably  have  upon  strangers. —  i 
Travel  is  sometimes  pernicious.  1 
'Those  who  visit  other  continents, 
1)eforc  they  have  finished  their  stud-  ^ 
ies,  generally  return  wit’n  enervated  f 


before  the  academical  career  Is  a 
eluded  ;  and  in  this  state  sev 
years  more,  before  lie  is  admits 
to  practise  in  all  our  courts.  T 
better  half  of  his  life  is  then  proi 
bly  gone  ;  and  if  the  interruption 
travel  be  introduced,  the  dOiuy  j 
be  such,  that  he  will  he  forhid^ 
the  opportunity  of  practice,  till 
is  unable  to  use  it.  This  derei 


judgments  and  with  knowledge,: 


that  might  be  useful  abroad,  but  is  | 
entirely  useless  at  home.  When 
mixing  a  potion  they  are  more  apt 
to  think  of  the  comparative  strength  | 
of  a  northern  European  and  an  ef-  i 
feminate  Londoner,  than  of  wluit 
can  be  borne  by  a  man  of  maturity 
and  a  delicate  infant. 

The  great  clilficulty  in  pursuing 
the  accomplishment,  travel,  is  want 
of  time.  This  difficulty  is  felt  mo.st 
f>f  all  in  the  profession  of  lawu  The 
branches  of  this  study  arc  so  num- 
e.i-ous,  and  every  branch  so  complex, 
that  were  a  man  of  ordinary  longe¬ 
vity  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
subject,  he  would  find  at  the  end  of 
his  life  scyvitthing  still  left  to  learn. 
“  The  years  of  the  life  of  man  are 
•  three  score  and  ten.'*  Of  these 
twenty  one  usually  elapse,  before 


strales  the  inexpediency  of  tra 
for  American  lawyers.  Yet  so| 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  pursue  t}i 
studies  under  foreign  skies.  ] 
no  great  advantage  can  be  deii 
from  this,  since  the  sources  (>f 
formation  are  common  to  all, 
we  can  boast  living  streams  farir. 
inexhausli'ole  than  any  that  cati 
found  cn  the  other  side  of  the  ocj 
It  is  a  remark  of  some  chib; 
writer,  that  Homer  thought  the 
ucation  of  Ulysses  imperfect, 
he  had  given  him  the  advav.tar 
travel.  Homer  was  a  correct  l;i 
lian,  and  hence  we  may  safely 
elude,  it  was  then  thought  inr 
tant.  But  the  necessary  sivc: 
of  time,  the  change  of  co)a| 
with  place,  and  the  infonna: 
tliat  can  now  be  procured  f; 
books,  has  made  it  by  inoc 
much  less  desirable.  Professi 
men,  and  men  of  literary 
would  derive  more  iinprovti 
from  one  hour’s  study  in  a  p’ 
whence  all  external  ol)jccts 
shut  out  of  sight,  and  the  possil 
of  distracting  attention  exclv 
than  from  weeks  spent  in  the 
circles  of  the  world  in  any  qu 
of  the  globe.  To  say  that  a 
whatever  be  his  profession, 
learn  something  from  every 
vidual  of  every  c]as.s,  is  inj 
sound  morality  ;  but  w'hen  heij 
as  a  hire  to  clissjj)ations  and 
invitation  to  associate  indisc| 
nately  v.’ith  all  classes  of  men, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It 
a.s  a  hilliby  to  application,  anw 
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n<l  in  tlio  siuptfaction  of  intellect,  i  of  the  house.  Tvlany  th.us  lost  the 

tVhatcvcr  be  a  man’s  profession  or  I  pleasure,  they  would  otherwise  have 
ocatiun  in  life,  to  that  should  the  I  received  from  the  Roman  compli- 
hole  powcrofhis  mind  he  bent;  and  |  ment  with  Attic  zest.  The  whole 
|it  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer  on  \  of  w1iat  sentences  we  could  hear, 
!he  study  oflaw,  that  when  we  deduct  I  was  certainly  an  evidence  of  pure 
the  portion  of  existence  occasioned  j  Latinity  and  classic  improvement. 
!,y  sleep,  the  hours  of  iiidisposition,  I  Torensic  on  the  question 

the  moments  of  involuntary  indo- 1  u  Wheiher  any  action,  proceedinj^ 
Icnce,  the  calls  ot  friends,  and  the  j  wholly  from  natural  [poi  rational^ 
[time  taken  up  in  attendinj^  to  the  I  as  printed  in  some  papers,  and 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  were  j  wdiich  is  really  no  question  at  all] 


we  to  devote  all  the  rest  of  our  lives 
to  the  sphere  of  action  we  have  cho¬ 
sen,  we  should  never  be  capable  of 
ultaininj^  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  that 
excellence,  of  which  the  human 
mind  can  form  an  idea.  If  we  be¬ 
lieve  this,  and  it  has  claims  to  be¬ 
lief,  v/c  shall  all  he  ready  at  once  to 
conclude,  that  travel  Mould  rather 
obstruct,  than  advance  us  in  the 
road  to  eminence.  O. 


For  t/4^  Emerald. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

It  seems  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  a  literary  paper,  to  no¬ 
tice  the  anniversaries  of  literary  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  Commencement 
at  Camhridj^e  was  yesterday  attend¬ 
ed  as  usual  by  a  crowded,  respecta¬ 
ble,  and  brilliant  audience.  Our 
alma  mater  then  sent  abroad  upon 
the  world  forty  one  of  her  sons  with 
proofs  of  their  literary  birthright. 

Tiie  performances  were  A  Sulu-  j 
taiory  Oration  in  Latin  by  Isaac 
Hurd.  This  was  as  usual  assigned 
to  a  very  easy  and  graceful  sjieaker. 
His  address  made  him  perfectly 
competent  to  be  a  pioneer  of  litera¬ 
ry  ceremonies,  and  to  break  the 
way  through  confusion  and  bustle 
to  order  and  attention.  The  salu¬ 
tations  of  the  day  \vere  given  with 
becoming  respect  and  amenity,  but 
not  in  sufficiently  loud  lone  of  voice, 
to  have  been  heard  in  remote  parts 


inclination,  be  morally  good,”  kept 
too  close  to  the  point  to  be  popular 
or  generally  interesting.  AVe  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  that  evn  possibly  be  paid  it. 
In  tlie  disputant,  who  spoke  first, 
(we  know  not  his  name)  we  noticed' 
one  instance  of  ill-judged  metaphor. 
He  spoke  about  being  aftiighted  by 
the  of  coNseiKxcL.  Con¬ 

science,  we  have  ever  thought,  the 
God  of  “  the  stilly  small  voice.”  Its 
whispers  may  ha’,  e  more  eftect  than 
thunder,  and  remorse  can  strike 
dead  as  v/ell  as  lightning.  But  the 
thunder  qf  conscience  is  a  meta¬ 
phor,  that  seems  to  infringe  co.r»mon 
atme. 

The  Poem  on  “  Beauty”  by 


William  A.  Faies  w'as  rather  a  pleas¬ 
ing  production.  Its  lines  w  ere  ex¬ 
tremely  unequal,  and  metrical  ca¬ 
dence,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from 
the  ear,  was  not  very  stnctly  re¬ 
garded.  Still  however,  it  contain¬ 
ed  some  bold  thoughts  and  fortu¬ 
nate  figures.  Tiicre  was  yet  one 
line  singularly  unhappy,  as  it  prob¬ 
ably  expressed  the  very  reverse  of 
what  the  poet  intended. 

“  And  sportive  pleasure  clips  the  wings 
of  lime.” 

The  idea  undoubtedly  was,  that 
pleasure  made  time  fly  quicker, 
Icn^t/umd  his  pinions  to  give  more 
force  to  his  wings.  But  to  cli/i 
them  is  the  employment  of  pain. 
This  plirase,  iportivr  pleasure,” 
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occurred  rathei  too  frequently,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  epithet  is  not  Ho¬ 
meric,  nor  distinf^uished  tor  siL^nih- 
cant  aptness.  The  luunbers  on 
Austin  were  judicious.  The  close 
of  the  last  line,  where  he  apustro- 
pliised  his  classmates  at  the  tomb, 
‘‘  bid  memory  cxlilrr^'  expressed  a 
bold  thought,  a  flight  sudden  and  j 
sublime.  The  conception  was  too 
strong  for  hra’incny.  The  verse 
was  rough,  11  ut  it  was  designed 
for  the  ravings  of  distraction,  and 
had  a  right  to  set  music  at  detianct. 

To  leave  fancy  tor  fact,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  this  productioji  was  man¬ 
ly,  the  ge.sture  for  the  most  part 
just,  the  accentuation  generally  cor¬ 
rect,  and,  wdiitt  was  no  common 
merit  that  day,  every  syllabic  was 
distinctly  and  audibly  pronounced. 

The  first  conference  was  well 
conducted  throughout.  The  style 
of  Lincoln,  both  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  combined  the  maturity  of 
manhood  with  the  vigor  of  youtii. 
The  delivery  was  manly.  The 
toiite  cnficmhle  led  us  to  hope  mucii 
from  the  “  Injiucnce  of  early  hi- 
“  firessione.^'  Abbot  and  Moore 
were  not  very  clear  in  their  utter¬ 
ance.  I'rom  one  of  these  gei\lle- 
men  fell  the  striding  personliica- 
tion  “  Indifference,  tiiat  half  sister 
“  of  deatli.”  Charles  Burroughs  cu 
professional  occupation  brought  up 
the  rear.  It  may  be  invidious  to 
compare.  But  we  give  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  this  production  the  preiei- 
ence  to  that  of  any  other  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  style  was 
chaste,  perspicuous,  and  energetic. 
Considering  the  limited  allotment 
of  time,  much  deference  v/us  paid 
to  method,  and  the  Aristotelian 
requisition  of  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  pretty  ably  regarded.  lie 
did  r»ot  attempt  to  consider  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  three  leading  profes¬ 
sions,  but  was  judiciously  general. 


The  Latin  Oration  on  ‘‘ 

“  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtiiiij 

bus  obsiat  res  angustu  domi, 

“  Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  de 
“  pressed,”  was,  we  ’.indcrstand 
well  written,  but  we  w  ere  not  iiear 
enough  to  hear  any  one  s'UUt  ncc 
distinctly. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  Orcck  dia. 
logiie  was  Well  chosen.  From  tiit 
language  ot  this  j)r(»ducUon,  tiie  L. 
caiily  of  these  institutions,  and  tlv 
conlrasttd  character  of  liu*  lav, giv.l 
ers,  we  think  the.'.e  speakers  c(aik| 
not  have  adhered  to  their  svibjc.' 
without  Attic  point,  'flnt  tltey  did 
not  w'e  arc  verv  willing  to  lak' 
upon  credit. 

The  oration  by  Jones  W'as  li?.ppy  .| 
but  the  subject  was  too  unwielu.;. 
for  the  occasion.  The  classic  al¬ 
lusions  w’ere  some  of  them  apt 
But  the  changes  on  these  are  pretty  1 
nearly  rung  out,  and  the  objects  oil 
allusion  become  generally  Iiack-  ? 
neyed.  The  style  was  neat,  but' 
the  subject  w’as  vastly  too  copious 
for  the  time  allotted  a  Commence¬ 
ment  performance.  It  was  not  to 
fill  a  limited  channel ;  it  was  only 
wlien  the  earth  was  to  be  deluged, 
that  a  fountain  of  the  great  deep 
was  broken  up. 


Tlie  Poem  on  “  I'he  Passions” 

;  W'e  are  willing  to  believe  w-is  an  able 
p'roduction.  Btit  it  w\is  so  wretch¬ 
edly  <le  live  reel,  we  could  hardly  dis- 
lingui.s'.i  our  vernacular  tongue. 
Here  and  there  indeed  *w'e  cauglit 
the  w’holc  of  a  couplet,  and  wliat  w  c 
did  thus  catch,  amply  paid  us  for 
the  toil  of  attention.  \Ve  should 
like  to  read  this  production.  W'e 
believe  tlie  poetry  was  superior. 
But  the  words  were  so  swelled  in 
the  utterance,  few'  ears  could  admit 
I  them.  They  went  forlli  of  such 
'  unnatural  bigness,  no  man  could 
tell  “  what  manner  of  speech  they 
v/ere  of.”  The  declaimer  failed 
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merely  from  enunciation.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  a  just  use  of  empliasis, 
and  Ids  p;estures  were  appropriate, 
liy  a  little  attention  he  may  soon 
correct  this  error.  Till  then,  tiie 
bard  had  better  mimc^  than  sin^. 

The  last  conference  was  interest- 
in;^  for  manner  and  matter.  Gor¬ 
don  on  liumor  was  handsome,  and 
the  Conferer  on  Pathos  impress¬ 
ive.  His  allusion  to  the  famous 
speech,  delivered  in  Conijress  on 
the  ratification  of  the  Hritish  treaty, 
was  well  timed  and  in  point.  'I'he 
demon  of  discord  was  struck  cumb 
at  the  elotpience  of  Arnes  ;  “  and 
“  even  party  itself  bound  a  victim 
••  at  the  shrine  of  pathos.*’  'The 
last  gentleman  spoke  with  force. 
His  appeid  to  the  “  Ueserted  d'  sk” 
was  not  unaftectin;g.  It  was  not 
die  first  time  Truth''  liad  CMciled 
“  pathos.” 

'rhe  Dissertation  on  Genius  was 
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aide,  but  not  delivered  in  a  very  au¬ 
dible  voice.  It  cxldbited  marks  of 
an  investigating  mind,  accustomed 
rather  to  collect  ideas  in  the  depths 
ol  abstraction,  than  to  seize  tliem  in 
the  nights  of  fancy.  In  tliis  Disser¬ 
tation  ive  tliink  it  was  that  the  word 
Pliaeton  was  mentioned  as  if  spelt 
with  a  diphthong.  It  left  us  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  personage  of  gods  or 
men  w’as  meant. 

The  Oration  by  Everett  was  man¬ 
ly.  It  discovered  precosity  of  tal¬ 
ents,  and  great  versatility  of  mind. 
In  his  prosopopoeia  of  criticism  he 
fairly  discriminated  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  and  distinguished 
the  prince  of  darkness  from  the  An¬ 
gel  of  light.  Vanity  and  self  igno¬ 
rance  prevented  the  carping  critic 
from  taking  the  devil  to  himself, 
and  saying  “  Master,  is  it  I,*’  to 
whom  civility  only  prevented  the 
orator’s  exclaiming  “  Thou  ait  the 
man.”  We  hope  the  same  cour¬ 
tesy  will  protect  us  from  exposure. 

T  2 
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Wc  believe  it  was  this  gentleman 
who  called  something  both  “  thr 
“  winter  end  the  ‘ivi/t'  '{f  science." 
“  Jrjvh  sorer  atcjuc  coJijux."  This 
quotation  was  rather  uiifortunate. 
It  would  have  done  well  enough  for 
a  heathen  auditory,  but  was  too  ti> 
ecstuons  a  connexion  to  introduce 
to  a  Chiistian  assembly:  As  the 
ladies  did  not  understand  Latin,  it 
would  have  been  a  little  more  toler¬ 
able  voithout  a  translation. 

The  Oration  on  Commerce  we 
liked  better  than  the  subject.  The 
sanre  reasons  of  objection,  which  we 
gave  to  the  attempt  in  an  oration  to 
compare  the  Infiuence  of  climate 
and  govern Hient  on  Letters”  are 
even  more  applicable  here.  Objects 
of  magnitude  and  emulation  for  the 
research  of  sc^Ienlific  labor  should  ne¬ 
ver  be  made  toys  for  the  Rhetoric  of 
literary  pastime.  'I'he  orator  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without’ 
necessarily  subjecting  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  pedantry.  Erom  an¬ 
xiety  probably  to  guard  agednst  this, 
that  iniorination  in  some  pai'ts  was 
looked  for  In  vain,  which  the  annun¬ 
ciation  of  the  theme  in  the  bills  of 
tlie  day  led  many  to  expect.  The 
introduction  was  heavy.  It  seemed 
like  the  hux>r  of  Sesyphus  or  tin  at¬ 
tempt  to  heave  mountains  up  bill. 
In  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  we  were  really  concerned  for 
the  fate  of  the  Orator.  Toward 
the  close  however  he  flashed  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  character  of  lio- 
napartc  was  the  sketch  of  a  master. 
His  Latin  quotation  as  to  the  tri¬ 
dent  w'as  signally  happy.  The 
whole  was  given  ore  rotundo^  His 
eulogium  on  Jones  was  brilliant,  but 
the  conclusion  outrageously  inju¬ 
dicious.  We  do  not  impute  to  the 
orator  egregious  arrogance  or  un¬ 
common  vanity.  But  wci’e  we  to 
judge  of  his  character  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  oration  alone,  wc 
sliouid  tliink  him  unrivalled  in  both. 
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Tliat  a  youn;^  man,  should  fret  his 
hour  upon  the  stage,  till  he  had 
irrtated  himself  into  such  an  over¬ 
sight  of  extravagarice,  as  to  think 
that  his  shallop  of  a  moment,  should 
accompany  the  squadron  of  Sir 
William  Jones  “  along  the  stream 
of  tiinj,”  is  indeed  wonderfuh  Yet 
what  less  can  be  gathered  from  the 
following  lines  ?  He  is  speaking  of 
tiie  august  character  ofthis  illustri¬ 
ous  judge,  scholar,  and  statesman, 

•'*  Oh,  while  along  the  stream  of  time 
thy  name 

Expanded  flies  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
S.av,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  pai-take  the 
gale  i” 

Had  Pope  himself  applied  this  to 
Jones,  instead  of  Bo  ling  broke  it 
would  have  been  the  madness  of  arro¬ 
gance  in  him.  In  Mr.  S.  this  must  | 
have  been  an  oversight.  know  ] 

the  man  and  with  us  he  is  therefore  | 
proRcted.  But  strangers  must  have 
heard  him,  to  whom*  he  was  without 
this  defence.  He  never  could  have 
meant  the  lines  in  this  sense.  But 
tlie  application  is  irresistible  and 
oversiglit  unpaixlonable. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  to  ex¬ 
cite  to  industry.  We  live  at  a  time 
when  youth  think  they  can  lomtgc 
“  up  the  steep  of  fame.”  We  barb 
no  arrow  ;  the  shaft  of  criticism  is 
of  feather.  We  would  wound  the 
feelings  of  no  man.  ^ 

Tlie  clay  did  not  equal  its  prede* 
scessors  for  the  delivery  of  thQ  iH-r- 
formances  in  general.  The  cfocii- 
tion  of  the  scholars  was  edniost  uui- 
vei  sally  inaccurate.  W e  could  not 
iKit  think  the  Professor  of  oratory 
had  much  to  do.  Satisfied  that  lie 
is  competent  to  much  more,  wc  ex¬ 
pect  the  anniversary  will  soon  come 
when  tl.e  English  language  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  will  not  only  be  written  witn 
elegance  bat  spoken  with  purity, 

LEO.V. 


BIOGRAPHY.  I 

From  a  sketch  prefixed  to  an  obscure  H 
translation  of  an  eminent  work,  we  H 
collect  the  subsequent  biogTapliic.J  P 
article.  The  author  of  tlie  Consola.  M 
tion  of  Philosophy  should  never  be  || 
forgotten.  A  man,  tliat  Ihcd  so  B 
much  for  others,  should  be  dead  cii-  B 
ly  to  himself.  Since  the  sufferings  B 
of  Boethius  are  real,  human  nature  B 
can  derive  little  consolation  fi*om  re-  B 
fleeting  that  those  of  Belisarius 
are  fictitious.  Two  works  of  great¬ 
est  interest  in  literature,  Reflections 
in  Exile,  and  the  Consolation  of  I’hi. 
losophy,  wore  written  under  cheer, 
hi!,  yet  thoughtful  submission  to  an 
unjust  and  ignominious  sentence 
They  arc  proud  proofs  how  good  cit¬ 
izens  are  scliolars,  and  how  promptly 
Pliilosophy  yields  obedience  to  law. 
The  former  sliows,  that  Intelligence 
is  every  where  at  home  ;  the  latter, 
tlial  w  isdom  can  lead  captivity  cap¬ 
tive.  “  The  mind  is  its  own  place,” 

It  can  make  liberty  confinement,  ami 
confinement  liberty. 

MtE  OF  BOETHIUS. 

A  NCI  US  Miinlius  Suveriiuis  Boe- 
'  thius  w'as  descended  fi  om  an  ancicait 
and  noble  family.  Many  id'  Lis  ;  i.- 
cesloi's  were  .-.eiudors  and  cohstil 
of  Home.  He  was  bom  at  Romo. 

I  in  the  45 5th  year  of  the  (’h.risti.ei 
j  era,  4G  yeai*s  afu  r  the  Lal.ing 'd'  Miut 
I  city  by  .Mivrick  I.  king  of  tin  (iutl.s. 

I  Boetifius  Severinus,  liis  father,  v.\o 
I  ^i^ect  of  the  jialacc  to  \';deniiiu. 
Si.  and,  by  the  command  of  that 
TTiperor,  was  pnt  to  death  in  ti  e 
same  year  w'liich  gave  birth  to  In 
illustrious  son.  Though  depriv'  d 
^)f  the  care  of  an  excellent  parent, 
the  young  Boethius  had  the  1  r.ppi- 
ness  of  falling  under  the  tuition  oi 
worthy  relations,  wlio  gave  him  a 
good  education,  and  inspired  him 
with  an  early'  taste  for  philosophy 
and  the  belles  lettres.  They  sent 
him  to  Atiiens,  wliere  these  studies 
still  flour  is)  led.  ^  He  resided  eigh¬ 
teen  years  in  that  celebmted  semi¬ 
nary,  where,  animated  by  a  noble 
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emnlalioriihe  lUstinojuishcd  himself 
among  his  fellow-students,  and 
made  a  surpi  ising  progress  in  eve¬ 
ry  branch  of  literature.  But  phi¬ 
losophy  and  mathematics  were  his 
ilarling  studies  ;  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Luclid,  and  Ptolemy,  his  favourite 
authors.  He  studied  their  writings 
with  tlic  utmost  attention,  and  be- 
rame  master  of  the  treasures  they 
contained. 

In  this  manner  did  Boethus  em¬ 
ploy  his  youth.  Uj)on  his  reluni 
to  Koine,  he  soon  attracted  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  He  was  considered 
as  a  person  born  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  society.  The  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  city  sought 
IIP  his  friendship,  perceiving  that  his 
merit  would  soon  advance  him  to 
the  first  employments  of  the  state. 
His  alliance  was  wished  for  by  per¬ 
sons  the  most  respectable.  But 
Klpis,  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  considerable  families  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  was  the  lady  on  w  hom  Boetiii- 
Ub  fixed  his  choice.  His  choice  was  i 
fortunate  ;  for  in  Elpis  were  united 
all  t!ie  accomplishments  of  the  head 
and  Iieart.  Sh.e  had  a  line  taste  in 
literature,  particularly  in  poetry, 
was  a  sUiniug  example  of  every  'ir- 
tue,  and  must  Iiave  been  a  deliglitfu- 
compuiiion  to  tl  is  eminent  pl/ilosoi 
plier  and  sLitosman.  S!ie  him 
iMo  soils,  Pciliiiius  and  Hypatiui. 

To  tliC  ha|>inness  of  possessiflg  a 
Lidy  of  such  iincommon  merit,  Bb'- 
ethiiis  soon  had  the  satisfaction  oU 
obtaininr^  the  hi  rhest  honour  his 


the  latter  western  emperors  had 
done  before  him.  The  Romans 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
pleased  with  the  goveinment  of 
Theodorick,  because  he  wisely  rul¬ 
ed  them  by  the  same  laws,  the  same 
polity,  and  the  same  magistrates 
they  were  accustomed  to,  under  the 
emperors.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
this  prince’s  rcijxn,  Boethius  had 
the  singular  felicity  of  beholding 
l!l:i  tv/o  sons,  Patritius  and  1  lypatius, 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  continuance  in  office,  The¬ 
odorick  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  long  expected,  and  w'as 
received  by  the  senate  and  people 
w  ith  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Boethius  made  him  an  elo¬ 
quent  panegyric  in  the  senate  ; 
which  the  king  answered  in  the 
most  obliging  terms,  declaring  that 
he  should  ever  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  tliat  august  assembly, 
and  would  never  encroach  upon  any 
of  their  priiileges. 

FiOetliiiis  was  advanced  a  second 
lime  to  the  dignity  of  consul,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Theodorick.  Tlic  care  of  public 


nut,  ^  country  couM  bestow.  lie 


was 

marie  consul  in  the  year  487,  A.  C. 
at  the  age  of  32.  Two  years  after 
Boethius*  advancement  to*  tire  dig¬ 
nity  of  consul,  Theodorick,  king  of 
the  Goths,  invaded  Italy  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  conquered  Odoacer  and  put  him 
to  death,  he  in  a  short  time  made 
himself  master  of  that  country,  and 
fixed  the  scat  of  his  government  at 
Ravenna,  as  Odoaccr  ;md  several  of 


aflairs  did  not  however  engross  liis 
wl  olo  attention.  This  year,  ss  he 
informs  us  himself,  he  wrote  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Predica¬ 
ments,  or  the  Ten  Categories  of 
Aristotle.  In  imitation  of  Cato, 
Cicero,  and  Brutus,  he  devoted  tliC 
wlu^le  of  liis  time  to  the  ser^ice  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  sciences.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  variety  of  writings,  in  which 
he  treated  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  literature.  I  shall  mention  the 
principal  of  them.  Besides  the 
Commentary  upon  Aristotle’s  Cat¬ 
egories,  noticed  above,  Boethius 
wrote  an  Explanation  of  that  phi¬ 
losopher’s  Topics,  in  eight  books  ; 
another,  of  his  Sophisms,  in  two 
books  ;  and  Commentaries  upon 
many  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
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lie  translated  the  whole  of  Plato’s '  the  expedient  of  water  droppinpj  out 


works  :  he  wrote  a  Commentarv,  i  of  one  vess  *1  into  anothor.  So  foudi 


in  six  books,  upon  Cicero’s  Topics:  was  Gondebald  of  these  pieces  of] 


he  commented  also  upon  Porpliy- 1  inechunii)m,  that  his  return  to 


ry’s  wruini^s  ;  he  published  a  Dis- 1  his  own  country,  he  dispatclied 


course’ on  Rhetoric,  in  one  book  ;  a  i  bassadors  to  Theodoiick,  praying^ 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  two  tliat  he  would  procure  for  him  the- 


books  ;  and  another,  in  five  l)ooks,  I  two  w  onderfui  time-keepers  he  ha'’*! 
upon  Music  :  he  wrote  three  books  i  seen  at  Home.  I 


upon  Geometry,  the  last  of  wnicb 
is  lost :  he  ti\uVolaled  Euclid  ;  and 


I  Dill  inq;  the  course  of  these  trail' 

'  actions,  lloethius  lost  his  belovec 


wrote  a  Treatise  upon  the  Qiuclr^- '  ^ipis,  the  faithful  jiaitiu  r  o 
ture  of  the  Circle  ?  neither  of  which  Ids  domestic  cares,  liis  pleusurus 
perform  mces  are  now  remainin.^  :  anel  his  studies.  To  comfort  him 
he  published  also  translations  of  j  under  this  afl'lction  (for  the  wh 

Ptolomy  of  Alexandria’s  works  ;  rnan  comforts  himself  under  cvei 


and  of  the  writings  ol  tne  celebratcfl  1  event)*  he  married  a  second  time 
Archimedes:  and,  to  conclude  this,  and  had  the  uncommon  hii».ilv  c 


impcrtect  list  of  his  learned  labours,  I  again  etjually  happv  in  hd 

he  publisiied  several  treatises  upon  ^  choice.  '  'I’he  lady  whom  he  rhos< 
theological  and  metaphysical  sub-  for  his  consoil  w’as  Rusticiana,  thi 
jects,  wliicli  are  still  preserved.  j  daughter  of  Symmachus,  one  of  t!d 

The  acuteness  ol  understanrUn- '  re^p.  ctahle  men  in  Home 
and  profouu  I  eruc.hion  (iispiayed  in  learidn':,  and  probit\ .  1  i»ii 

^ucl)  a  diversiry  of  works,  upon  all  bore  liim  two  sons,  8}  mmaef- 

subjects,  acquired  Boethius  a  great .  Boethius  ,  "who,  as  we  are  m 

reputation,  not  only  am'ug  his  j  second  boorw  of  thi 


countrymen,  but  with  foreigners. !  w^re  conspicuous  ip 

Gondebald  king  of  tlie  Burgiindi-  ?  oiith  for  very  eminent  talent^ 


ans,  who  had  married  a  daughter  Boethius  was  a  third  time  elccte 


of  Thcodorick,  came  to  Ravenna, !  consul,  along  with  Symmachus, 
on  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law,  and  father-in-Uw,  in  the  30th  year  ™ 


thence  w'ent  to  Rome,  not  only  with  Theodpvick’s  reign,  d'his  was 
a  view  to  see  the  beauties  of  that '  last  consulship  :  during  the  coiiiv**^’ 
famous  city,  but  that  he  might  have  o^4t  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  out  under  the  displeasure  of  Thcotl^-^^ 
illustrious  philosopher.  Boctliii^.  •  rick,  Boethius  had  been  liithcis^*^ 


sensible  of  the  great  honour  confer- [  remarkable  fortunate  :  be  had  liK  ^ 
red  upon  him  by  this  prince,  iid  j  ed  long  in  health,  affluence,  ’ 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  anmse  splendor  ;  had  attained  to  eve®|^ 
and  entertain  him.  He  showed  him  j  honor  he  could  expect;  and 
several  curious  mechanical  works  preserved  invaiiably  the  esteem 
of  his  own  invention,  which  Gonclc-  j  affectio*.  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Du®^^ 
bald,  greatly  admired  ;  but  what '  ing  the  course  of  almost  forty  yeaS. 
chiefly  struck  him,  were  two  w'atch- I  foi  capacity  and  probity,  he 
ts  or  time-keepers  ;  one  of  which  |  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguishJp  J" 
pointed  ou»-  the  sun’s  diurnal  and  character  in  Rome.  His  uncoi-g 
annual  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  upon  |  mon  merit,  however,  and  his  grtjl^^ 


a  moveable  sphere  ;~and  tlie  other  influence,  did  not  prevent  his  ruii 


indicated  the  hours  of  tlie  day,  by  J  they,  were  probably  the  causes  of  ' 
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King  Theodorick  was  an  Arian  ; 
and  Boethius,  wlio  was  a  Catholic, 
unluckily  published  about  this  time 
a  book  upon  the  Unity  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  in  opposition  to  the  three  fam¬ 
ous  sects  of  Arians,  Nestorians,  and 
Uutychians.  This  treatise  was  uni¬ 
versally  read,  and  created  our  au¬ 
thor  a  great  many  enemies  at  court ;  j 
who  insinuated  to  tlie  prince,  that  | 
Boetliius  wanted  not  only  to  destroy  . 
.Ariansin,  but  to  effectuate  a  change  : 
of  government,  and  deliver  Italy  j 
froni  the  iloininion  of  the  (ioths  ; 
and  that,  from  his  great  credit  and 
indiience,  he  was  the  most  likely  per-  i 
.son  to  bring  about  such  a  revolution,  j 
I'or  these  supposed  crimes,  he  was  j 
nheard  and  undefended,  at  the  dis- 
ce  of  five  hundred  miles,  pro- 
cribed  and  condemned  to  death. — 
heodorick,  conscious  that  his  se- 


When  we  consider  the  distressed 
situation  of  our  author  when  he 
wrote  it,  wc  are  filled  with  wonder 
that  he  w  as  capable  of  composing  a 
performance  of  so  much  real  genius 
and  merit. 


oftlAycrity  would  be  universally  blamed. 


■ne  foi 

imacl 
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lOUS 
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f  id  not  at  this  time  carry  his  sen- 
lence  fully  into  execution  ;  but  con- 
:.ted  himself  with  confiscating 
[iioethiiis’s  effects,  with  banisl  ing 
^im  to  Pavia,  and  coiifining  him  to 
prison. 


But  the  fatal  moment  was  now 
fast  approaching,  whic  h  put  a  peri¬ 
od  to  the  miseries  of  Boethius.  As 
a  prelude  to  this,  pope  John  was 
famished  to  death  in  prison  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  Theocioiick  order¬ 
ed  Symmachus,  and  three  other 
senators  who  had  been  sent  on  au 
unsuccessful  embassy  to  Constanii- 
nople  to  be  beheaded.  To  com- 
ple  his  cruelty,  he  commanded  the 
same  punishment  to  he  inflicted  on 
Boethius,  in  his  prison  at  Pavia,  on 
the  23d  of  October  52(3,  A.  C.  in 
the  71  St  year  of  bis  age.  His  body 
was  interred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Pavia,  in  the  church  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  near  to  the  steps  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  ;  where  his  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


Though  confinttl  in  a  doleful ' 
ison,and  deserted  iWipilthe  world, : 
pugh  deprived  ol  nis'  kH^ravy,  an  1  j 
n  ipt  of  ail  his  posiessioffiW-our  il- 
1’4  trious  philosopher  presclven  so  • 


elect 
bus,  I 
year 
was 
com 
tof^ 

ithc  treatise  of  t’le  Consolation  j 

IMiliosophy.  To  this  treause  | 
,  .N  author  is  more  indebted  for  his 


ch  vigor  and  composure  of 
t  he  wrote,  in  five  books,  hi:>  ^ 


ce, 


Wi  eve 


.M  e,  than  to  all  his  other  learned  i 


nd  books  have 


s. 

y  yev 


more  popular:  it  has  gone 
aigh  a  muilitude  of  editions  ; 
been  commented  upon  by  many 
entmen;  has  been  translated 
rviisV'^’  ^  great  variety  of  languages  ; 
uncord  kas  been  universally  acknowl- ! 
is  ^  workrepleut  with  erudition 

.  ■  instruction,  ami  executed  with 
delicacy  and  good  taste. — ! 


King  Thccdoric,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Procopius,  regretted 
these  acts  of  liolencc,  and  did  net 
lo.ig  survive  them.  Some  months 
r4iicr\vdrds,  he  deplcrecl  bitterly  to 
iiis  p’lysiciiin  l.is  cruelty  in  respect 
to  .Symmaclius  and  Bojlhius,  be¬ 
came  delirous,  unci  in  a  few  da}  s 
^expired,  x^malasunthu,  the  daugh- 
ttii’  of  TheoTlorick,  who  upon  the 
deccait  of  her  father  governed  It- 
iiiVwith  singular  prudence  and  jus¬ 
tice,  ^  tutress  to  her  son  Athala- 
rick,  lamented  the  fate  of  Boethius 
and  expressed  the  utmost  respect 
for  his  memory.  To  make  all  the 
atonement  in  her  power  for  the  in* 
juries  her  father  hud  done  him,  she 
caused  his  statues,  which  had  been 
overthrown  at  Rome  during  liis 
persecution,  to  be  again  erected, 
and  all  his  possessions  to  be  reorsi- 
cd  to  his  hell’s. 
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For  the  Finer  aid.  I 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  original  RLMARKS. 

The  subjoined  is  a  very  ha^ipy  piro<ly  on 
“  Cease,  rule  Boreas,  hlnstering  railer.** 
The  s -r/in  1  v-  of  the  last  verse, 

“  F,xoe''!-<i(io  :  InUs  her  breath,^* 
is  a  fl.is  •:  i:ae  jj;^nius  and  has  won- 
d»;rfai  efiect. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON, 

Tune, — ‘*The  storm.” 

C  K  ASE,  vain  France,  ilUmanner’d  r.oiler’ 
Fellow  freemen,  list  to  me, 

Britons,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Siiur  the  sti’ains  of  victory. 

Vet,  what  verse  shall  tell  the  story, 
^V'hat  bold  tong-ac  speak.  Nelson’s 
praise  ! 

Whose. bright  sun  has  set  in  g'lory. 
Gilding  ocean  with  its  rays. 

LotSg  our  tars  had  kept  their  station, .. 

Long  insulting  foes  defied, 

Spite  of  all  the  Gallic  nation, 

Dutch  bravado,  Spanish  pride  : 

To  those  who  swox*e  this  land  to  plunder. 
Those  who  dar’d  our  rights  despise. 
We’ve  once  more  replied  in  thunder, 
“While  you  tlircaien,  we  chastise  !”  j 

France  and  Spain,  with  hopes  scarce  | 
sober,  ' 

Stung  with  hate  of  Nelson’s  f  ime. 
Chose  the  nineteenth  of  October, 

To  immortalize  his  name. 

When  he  saw  their  colors  flying. 

When  he  saw  their  fleets  combine, 
Still  methinks  I  hear  lii.n  crying, 

“  Follow,  boys,  they  all  are  mine  !” 

Yet  die  foe,  with  hesitation. 

Linger’d  till  tlie  tvventy -first. 

As  if,  with  di'e  »d  anticipation. 

These  vaunting  heroes  fear’d  tttfc 
worst ; 

The  twenty-fii  st  of  March  had  ’em 
What  our  bovs  on  land  could  be  : 
Another  twenty-fir.st  behold  ’em 
Bending  to  cur  lads  at  sea  ! 

H  vih  ! — they’ve  join'd,  the  battle  rages. 
Expectation  holds  her  breath! 

Britain  for  her  right  engages, 

France  for  ])Iunder,  war  and  death  ; 
Thirtv-three  our  chief  opposing, 
Twenty-seven  the  British  line  ; 

“  They  strike  !”  he  cries,  while  life  is 
closing, 

“  Heaven  !  the  praise  is  only  thine.” 


Anger  helps  complexion — saves 

paint.  - 

Lovers,  who  have  a  heart  for  eve¬ 
ry  lady  they  meet,  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  silk-worms,  which,  as  say  the 
books  of  natural  history,  have  a  con¬ 
tinued  row  of  hearts  from  their  heads 
down  to  their  tails, 
i 

The  mind  that  is  fatigued  and  disgust- 
ed  with  the  wretched  verbage  and 
bombast,  that  crowd  the  English  pub- 
licatioris  ou  the  ileath  of  Nelson,  will 
light  with  keen  zest  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  ailmirablc  stanzas  from  the  best 
living  poet  in  England.  The  wliolc 
is  well  condensed,  without  a  |Kii*ticle  , 
redundant,  and  the  chorus  forms  aj 
very  strikingly  beautiful  instance  of* 
the  simple  pathetic.  i 

THS  VICTORY  AND  DEATH  OF  LORdI 

nelson. 

r/ritter.  by  R.  Cumberland  esq.  ani  rung  I 
Mr.  Braham  at  Drury  lane  Theatre. 

In  deatli’s  dark  house  the  hero  lies ; 
Cold  his  heart,  and  clos’d  his  eyes  1 
His  fl.ag,  that  to  the  foe  ne’er  bow’d. 
His  signal  once,  but  now  his  shroud ! 

.  His  flag,  & 

The  partners  of  his  former  wars 
View  his  clcail  bod?,trench’d  with  .scari 
He  gave  the  wreck,  he  could  no  morel 
All  but  his  life  wt^s  gone  before.  | 
^  His  flag, & 

Death,  the  conqueror,  could 

j^ptbe  whole. 

Earth  his  iLshes  and  heaven 

ceives  his  soul. 


Wf  DUELLING. 

^  As  a  proof  to  what  a  pitch  duellln 
'arrived  at,  a  letter  (of  which  the  fol 
ing  is  a  liter.al  copy)  was  exhibited 
fore  the  magistrates  at  Bow-street  a 
days  ago,  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
addressed,  who,  as  well  as  his  oppo 
are  two  journeymen  kair-dresiers 
come  to  town,  to  learn  the  present; 
ion  of  dressing  ladies  : — 

“  Mr.  H. - 

“  for  the  ungentelman  like  con 
and  what  v'ou  have  been  saying 
me  and  as  it  is  not  in  my  pour  to 
!  fight  you  in  the  stile  I  chahr.i 

I  fight  you  to-morrow  morning  with/; 

1  near  the  taring  at  six  o'clock.  1  s 
1  sertainly  attend. 


^  a  J 
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I 

FABLE....\9.  i 

I 

THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  LION. 

One  time  a  Leopard  soug’ht  to  reig-n, 
The  monarch  of  the  woods  and  plain. 

To  hurl  the  Lion  from  the  tlirone, 

And  rule  unrivalM,  and  alone. 

His  eyes  were  strang-ers  to  repose, 
With  vijjaleiice,  to  power  he  rose. 

He  knew  to  win  the  bestial  tribe, 

And  to  each  temper  suit  the  bribe. 

The  Fox  v/as  ;dways  prompt  Si  ready, 
A  pullet  made  liim  hrm  aud  steady. 

A  liivc  convey’d  with  art  and  care. 
Made  a  warm  convert  of  the  bear. 

The  ass  was  promis’d  much,  his  case 
Should  be  rewarded  with  a  place. 

The  ape,  who  always  foremost  shone, 
W’as  render’d  true  by  praise  alone. 
Corruption  thus  increas’d  liis  party. 
Assiduous  cunning  made  him  hearty. 

What  c.an  be  hid  from  jealous  eyes  ? 
W'hat  scliemc  cli^e  the  royal  spies  ? 
The  Leopard’s  conduct  gains  report, 
7'he  traitor’s  seiz’d,  and  dragg’d  to 
court. 


j  con  ■ 

)ur  ' 
hall 
ith 

I 


When  thus  the  Lion — Villain,  tell. 
What  demon  mov’d  thee  to  rebel. 
What  principle  riwak’d  thy  pride  ? 

The  liarden’d  rebel  thus  replied  ; 

I  feel  Ambition’s  boning  rage. 

Compel  my  forw.ir^repiil  to  wage 
Unequal  war— the  hand  of  time 
Kecords  liot  such  an  act  a  crime. 
Nations  are  conquer’d  and^-c  sold, 
Philip  dominion  sought  w^ffold, 

His  hcrcoi*  son  thro*  floods  o/^pgr, 
Subdu’d  the  world,  and  wept  tTjMtnorc. 
With  fame  and  conquest  in  my  vfi|v, 

I  dare  to  imitate  the  two. 

Hebei,  think  not,  (the  Lion  says,) 
To  square  your  life  by  human  ways, 

By  passion  govern’d,  and  by  pride. 

For  beasts  have  instinct  for  their  guide. 
Know,  here  the  point  of  glory  lies. 
Who  e’er  presumes,  by  war,  to  rise, 

If  seas  of  bloo<l  he  deluge  round. 

And  trample  mercy  to  tlie  ground, 

And  level  law's  and  constitution. 

He  but  cft'ccts  a  revolution. 

Thousands  the  victor  then  caress. 

For  honour  ever  crowns  success. 

But  lie  w  ho  slates  would  undermine, 
By  premature  essays  like  Uiine, 


Which  unsuccessful  prove,  and  vain. 
And  ]K)we^s  sttperior  soon  restrain  ; 
Will  find  his  schemes  declar’d  sedition. 
And  death  conclude  his  weak  ambition. 

The  brutes  with  vast  amazement 
mov’d 

This  wise  distinction  all  approv’d. 
Admir’d  the  Lion’s  sense  and  reason, 
And  seiz’d  the  tr^iilor’s  head  for  treason. 
For  little  tyrants  meet  their  fate. 

To  leave  the  larger  space  for  great. 


For  the  Emerald. 
r.xvY. 

With  a  base,  lllib’ral  mind  *  •  - 
Hater  of  the  human  kind, 
Wret-^hc/d  Lnvy  stands  .alone#  ^ 
Pin’«l  iiw’uy  to  skin  and  bone. 

In  her  me.igre  sallow  face 
Shame  is  painted  and  disgrace. 

Ill  her  every  action  are 
Hatred,  fury  and  despair,  s 

Scandal,  fraudulcnce  and  cr.ve  j 

If  bliml  Fortune  chanc'd  to  sir.ilc. 
Envy  in  a  spirit  vile, 

Like  a  Niobe  appears, 

Wasted  lialf  aw  . ay  in  tears. 

Ever  pin’ng,  ever  weeping, 

Always  nig-htly  \igils  keeping. 
Always  planning  to  destroy 
Human  iiappiness  and  joy. 

As  tliC  Ain  with  scorching  rays 
Doth  on  heights  intensely  blaze  ; 
Malign  Exvv  thu.s  doth  beat 
Upon  all  that’s  high  and  great. 

FLOR  10. 


FOR  Tlir.  FMF.RALD. 

Translation  of  a  Greek  ode,  v^ritten  h, 
~^Mr.  Moore,  and  prefixed  to  his  trai:s-‘ 
lotion  of  Anacreon. 

Once  the  Ttian  bard  dinne, 
Qiiarting  balmy  dr.aughts  of  wine. 

And  on  rosy  carpets  laid. 

Smiling  jovial  sw  eetly  play’d  ; 

Whilst  the  tender  loves  .aronnd 
Danc’d  to  his  lyre’s  enchanting  sound. 
He  the  roseate  garlands  fair, 

Vv^ove  among  his  silvery  hair ; 
Delighted  was  the  jovial  sage 
Tlius  to.  crown  his  mellow  age. 
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Pallas,  wise  St  till  above, 

Saw  him  from  Olympus  prove  ; 

Saw  the  loves  his  cares  beguile  ; 

And  address’d  him  with  a  smile. ' 

“  Wise  Anacreon,  for  they  call, 

“  Thee  the  wisest  far  of  all. 

“  Why,  in  ape  Anacreon  say, 

“To  pleasure  give  thy  years  away  ! 

“  Singing  too,  in  strains  divine, 

“  The  Mantling  cups  of  rosy  wine  ; 
“And  of  V'enus  fair  the  blisses. 

And  ,he  rapture  of  her  kisses ; 

“Why  not  too  my  laws  impart 
“  Teaching  every  heavenly  art 
Thus  the  Tcian  bard  replied. 

No  rising  blush  his  nsage  (l\ed. 

“The  wise,  without  thee,  goddess, call 
“  Me  the  wisest  far  of  all. 

“  1  sing,  I  drink,  I  sweetly  play, 

“  And  the  nymphs  listen  to  in;  lay. 
“"My  heart,  my  lyre  of  sweettst  tone, 

“  Ah,  they  breatlie  of  love  alone  ; 
“Thus  tlie  care  of  life  I  lo\e, 

••Thus  its  joys,  its  pleasures  prove, 

“  .Seems  not  the  minstreWise  to  thee  ? 

“  Who  is  happier  sav  than  me,?** 

D** 

tPICRAM  OF  CYNAGORAS. 
cti  Roses  bLoennivg  in  xjinter  near  the  time 
(f  his  birth  and  marriage  days. 

We,  whilst  dread  winter  rules  the  air 
Before  the  early  rose  of  spring 
Bursting  onr  purple  cups  so  fair. 

For  thee  our  treasur'd  fragrance  fling. 
Yes  blow  for  thee  and  smiling  sweet 
This  tliy  fair  natal  d.ay  advirn. 

And  too  with  thee  we  long  to  meet 
'fhe  morrow,  thy  wisli'd  nuptial  morn 

Far  better  ’tls  to  sjiread  our  bloom 
On  tliy  sweet  iadv's  brow  so  gay, 
Than  through  stern  winter's  dreary 
gloom. 

To  Ault  tliC  slow  return  of  May. 

The  humor  of  the  following  from  thf*. , 
pen  of  Mr.  C.  Dibdin  jun.  is  too  ex- 
cjuislte  to  evaporate  on  a  first  ]x  rusal. 
V/c  give  it  to  our  readers,  that  they 
may  ret  to  it,  whenever  they  are 
<lc8irous  of  a  laugh  at  the  comic  cr 
broad  grin  at  the  ludicrous. 

OI.D  CHAIRS  TO  MEND. 

Since  mankind  are  but  menders, 

If  fame  tells  us  tnie. 

Like  tinkers,  in  mending 
One  iracturc  makes  two; 


Of  mending  our  neighbors. 

Like  blecklieaded  elves, 

Wc  talk, without  thinking 
Of  mending  ourselves. 

But  I  care  not  a  rush 

f'or  Mankind  or  their  cares. 

So  I  get  a  good  living 
By  mending  old  chairs. 

Old  chairs  to  mend  1 

A  wife  I  have  got, 

And  we  quarrel  of  course, 

But  w’hat  if  we  do, 

Don’t  our  betters  do  worse  ? 

And  whenever  we  qu.arrel. 

Our  passions  to  cure. 

We  do — what  d’ye  think  ? — 

M  ake  it  up  to  be  sure  ; 

But  as  pleasure’s  excess 
Is  the  parent  of  pain. 

To  make  ourselves  happy, 

Wc  quarrel  again. 

Old  chairs  to  mend  ! 

Says  tlie  do<'tor  to  me, 

‘  Why,  we’re  Inith  of  a  trade, 

Since  we  both  of  us  mend 
Constitutions  decay’d  :* 

‘  All!’  sa}s  I,  ‘  if  I  mend  them 
No  oftener  than ^ou. 

Lord  help  the  p^ljf  people  J 
For,  wliat  would  tlicy  do  ' 

For  )'ou  and  the  sexton 
So  manage  your  jokes. 

That  you’ll  find  in  the  parish 
There’s  more  chairs  tlian  folks!* 

Old  chairs  to  mend  ! 


EPIGRAM. 


Perhaps,  s*id  a  doctor,  one  day  to 
a  friend,  , 

You  remember  a  tale  which  you  made 
*  iqe  fflttnd  : 

Tlia^tale,  Sir„  much  more  tiiun  you 
;^^hink  of  has  cost 

It  in’d  me  so  long  tliat  a  patient 
wa.s  lo.st. 

Alas  !  quolli  the  friend,  I’m  quite  sorry 
for  that. 

That  your  patient  should  sufl'er  for  my 
idle  chut. 

Should  sutler  I  the  doctor  replied  w  ith 
a  sigh. 

No — he  is  the  saver — ^Ihc  suflf'rcr  am  J  ! 

Natui*e  popp’d  in  betw’cen,  while  1 
slacken'd  my  speed 

And  tlic  man  he  got  well  before  I  could 
get  feed  ! 

Boston^  f  Mass.)  Published 
BY  BLLCUEK  8c  ARMSTRONG, 
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